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MISCELLANIES. 

Peace views spreading. — The evils of war are coming to be more 
generally known, and more deeply felt than in ages past. Its suspension or 
derangement of business ; — its havoc of life and property ; — its crippling of 
agriculture, manufactures, and the various arts that minister to individual 
and national prosperity ; the obstructions it opposes to commerce, to travel, 
and every kind of useful intercourse between nations ; — its baneful influence 
on morality and religion, on the cause of liberty and popular improvement, 
on the various enterprises now in progress for the welfare and redemption 
of our whole race, on the dearest interests of mankind for time and eternity; — 
all these and many other results of this custom are rapidly conspiring more 
and more to make every good man deplore it as a terrible scourge,, and ear- 
nestly desire its speedy, universal abolition. 

Such views are no longer confined to peace societies ; but the mass of the 
people, wherever enlightened on the subject, and free to utter their sentiments, 
are beginning to call for peace. It is fast becoming the popular demand 
of the age, the cry of millions sighing for relief. They begin to discover in 
war the source of their worst evils. It is the origin and support of the tyr- 
anny that rules them with a rod of iron ; its enormous burdens have long 
been grinding them into the dust all over the old world ; the war-debts of 
Europe alone, secured by mortgage upon their bones and sinews, exceed by 
far the entire amount of specie now on the globe j about four-fifths of 
all their taxes go to pay the interest on these debts, and to maintain even in 
peace some three millions of standing warriors as moths on the community ; 
and, when they remember how many centuries this monster has revelled io 
their blood, and how often it has plundered and burnt their cities, and laid 
waste their villages, and trampled down their harvests, and desolated their 
peaceful homes, and butchered their sons upon the battle-field, and subjected 
their wives and daughters to a fate still more deplorable, can we wonder, 
that the people, always the chief sufferers from war, are at length demanding 
of their rulers to obviate its alleged necessity by the adoption of other means 
than the sword for the settlement of national disputes ? 

War not necessary. — Tell us not that war is a necessary evil. Ne- 
cessary for whom ? For civilized, Christian men like ourselves? Are we 
unwilling to regulate our intercourse, or settle our disputes, without blood- 
shed ? Why is war necessary ? Merely becar.se nations choose it ; just as 
intemperance is necessary to the drunkard, piracy to Ihe pirate, and duel- 
ling to the duellist. There is no other kind of necessity for war ; and it 
must of course cease whenever men shall resolve to have it cease. There 
is no more need of war in Christendom than there is of duels in New Eng- 
land ; it would be just as easy for nations, if they chose, to settle all their 
disputes without the sword and the cannon, as it is for us to adjust ours 
without pistols and daggers. 

But do yon deem it impossible thus to change the war-choice even of 
Christendom ? Human nature is as corrigible on this subject as it is 
on any other; there is nothing to render the extinction of this cus- 
tom impossible by the right use of the requisite means ; and the promises 
of God ma\e its ultimate abolition perfectly certain. « Itshail come to pass 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it; and then 
they shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks ; nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.' — Isa. 2 : 3-4, 9 : 4-9. Mic. 4 : 1-4. 
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The way to do this. — But how is this promise to be fulfilled ? By 
miracle ? We can expect no more miracles. By some unparalleled inter- 
position of Providence ? God has promised no such interposition. With- 
out the use of appropriate means '? Such means are just as indispensable 
for the prevalence of peace as for the spread of the gospel. 

But what are these mean3 ? Such an application of the gospel to the 
subject as shall revolutionize the war-sentiments of Christendom, fill every 
Christian community with deep abhorrence of this custom, and lead rulers 
to employ only pacific expedients in settling international disputes. And 
who shall use these means ? We cannot rely on men of the world, except 
as occasional coadjutors ; it is the appropriate work of Christians ; and they 
must do it, or it never will be done. But how shall they do it ? Is it 
enough for them merely to support and to propagate the present form of 
their religion ? It has for ages tolerated the war-system, and suffered Chris- 
tendom to remain a hot-bed of war. Will such a religion, if spread thro' 
the world, put an end to war ? No sooner than a rum-drinking Christianity 
would put an end to intemperance. The gospel will abolish nothing which it 
sanctions and supports ; and, if men are not converted to peace, as fast as 
they are to God, such a conveisionof the whole world could not insure the 
universal and permanent reign of peace. We must restore the pacific 
principles of the gospel, and incorporate them once more, where Christ and 
his apostles left them, in the faith and character of his disciples a& a body, 
before the spread of Christianity will insure the abolition of war. The 
gospel is a sovereign remedy for all the moral maladies of our world ; but it 
must be applied to war, before it can cure this deep and deadly gangrene 
of our race. It has not been applied aright for fifteen centuries ; and so 
long asChristians persist in this neglect, we cannot expect to see peace co- 
extensive with Christianity. 

But do you ask what specific things must be done ? Let every man cease 
from lending his countenance to the war-system in any way or degree, and 
every possible means be used to render it deeply and universally odious. 
Let him examine the subject till his own views, feelings and habits are cast 
in the pacific mould of the gospel. Let the pulpit and the press proclaim, 
with trumpet-tongue/the folly, guilt and horrors of war before every Chris- 
tian community on earth. Let instructors in ail Christian seminaries of 
learning, from the highest to the lowest, infuse the pacific principles of the 
gospel into the forming minds under their care. Let teachers in every Sab- 
bath-school through the world do the same to their pupils. Let every pa- 
rent train his children to a love of peace, and a deep, unmingled abhorrence 
of war. Let all classes, high and low, old and young, male and female, 
unite to bring this custom into general contempt and execration, as a mass 
of folly, sin and misery. Such a process would soon bring war in Chris- 
endom to a perpetual end. 

Condition of Europe just before her late terrible wars. — 
A spirit of gentleness, says Allison, pervaded the political world, the 
effect of increasing knowledge, and long-continued prosperity. Even the 
most despotic empires were ruled with a lenity unknown in former limes; 
and the state-prisons of all the European monarchies would probably have 
exhibited as few inmates as the Bastile when it was stormed in 1789. Ever 
since the termination of the general war in 1763, a growing spirit of im- 
provement had pervaded the European states, and repeatedly called forth 
the praises of the contemporary annalists. Agriculture had risen into uni- 
versal esteem ; kings were setting the example of cultivating the soil ; and 
a large portion of the nobility were everywhere lending their aid to im- 
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prove this first and best of human pursuits. Leopold in Tuscany and Flan- 
ders, and Louis in France, were ardently engaged in the amelioration of 
their dominions; even in the regions of the north, the spirit of improve- 
ment was steadily advancing. The able exertions of Frederic had nearly 
doubled in a single reign the resources of his dominions"; and in Poland 
and Russia, the example of a gradual enfranchisement of the serfs had 
been set with the happiest success. The haughtiness and pride of aristo- 
cratic birlh was gradually yielding to the influence of extending wants, and 
an enlarged commerce ; and in many of the European states the highest 
offices under government were held by persons of plebeian birth. Neckar, 
Vergennes, and Sartines, who successively held the most important situa- 
tions in France, were of this class. The Inqnisition had been voluntarily 
abandoned in Parma, Placentia, Milan and Modena; and toleration all over 
Europe had spread to a degree unknown in former times. All the letnain- 
ing vestiges of that fierce spirit, which sullied with barbarism the lofty and 
romantK courtesy of ancient manners, were gradually softening away; and 
the flames of that religious zeal, which for two centuries had so often kin- 
dled the torch of civil discord, were sunk into ashes. Every succeeding 
generation was of a character milder and gentler than ihe last. There was 
a diffusion of liberality that was beginning to pervade the mass of man- 
kind. The diversified classes of society harmonized with each other in a 
way hitherto unknown ; and whatever might be the peculiarities of particu- 
lar constitutions, a sweeter blood seemed in all to ciiculate through every 
member of the political body. The lowest of the people, nnder govern- 
ments the most despotic, no longer held their countenances prone to the 
earth, but were taught to erect them with a becoming sense of their own 
nature ; and the brow of authority, instead of an austere frown, wore a 
more inviting air of complacency and amenity. 

From such a state of things who would have predicted the twenty -two years 
of war which immediately followed, subverting or shaking every throne in 
Europe, and covering her fairest fields with blood and devastation ? Yet 
with such facts before them, how many now flatter themselves, from the last 
thirty-eight years of general peace, that Christendom is to have no more 
wars ; that its nations have learned too much wisdom from bitter experience 
ever to play again this game of blood ; that, having tasted the sweets of 
peace so long, they will never consent to exchange them for the horrors of 
national conflict. God grant it may be so ; but the history of the past gives 
little promise of such a result. Ou. only well-founded hope of it lies, un- 
der God, in the formation and preservation of such a public sentiment as 
shall frown upon every proposal to draw the sword; and the present repose 
of the civilized world, so far from lulling us into a false, sluggish security, 
should just stimulate us to the use of such means, to the universal diffusion 
of such views, as shall put war under the ban of all Christendom. 

Despotism of War, anh War favorable to Ttra.nny. — Barrere, on 
the part of the Committee of Public Safety, declared, in the assembly, "Li- 
berty has become the creditor of every citizen ; some owe it their industry, 
others therr fortune; some their councils, others their arms, all their lives. 
Every native of France, of whatever age or sex, is called to the defense of 
his country. AH moral and physical powers, all political and industrial re- 
sources, are at its command. Let every one, then, occupy his post in the 
grand national and military movement which is in preparation. The young 
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men will march to the frontiers ; the more advanced forge the arms, trans- 
port the baggage and artillery, or provide the subsistence requisite for their 
defense. The women will make the tents, ihe dress of the soldiers, and 
carry their beneficent labors into the interior of the hospitals; even the 
hands of infancy may be usefully employed; and the aged, imitating the 
example of ancient virtue, will cause themselves to be transported into the 
public places, to animate the youth by their exhortations and their example. 
Let the national edifices be converted into barracks, the public squares 
into work-shops, the cellars into manufactories of saltpetre ; let the saddle- 
horses be furnished for the cavalry, the draught-horses for the artillery ; the 
fowling-pieces, the swords and pikes, will suffice for the service of the in- 
ferior. The Republic is a beseiged city ; all its territory must become a 
vast camp." 

These energetic measures were not only adopted by the assembly, 
but immediately carried into execution. France became an immense 
work-shop, resounding with the nole of military preparation ; the roads 
were covered with conscripts hastening to the different points of as- 
sembly ; fourteen armies, and 1,200,000 soldiers, were soon under arms. 
The whole property of the state, by means of confiscations, and the forced 
circulation of assignats, was put at the disposal of the government ; the in 
surgent population everywhere threw the better classes into captivity, while 
bands of revolutionary ruffians, paid by the state, perambulated every vil- 
lage in its territory, aud wrung from (he terrified inhabitants unqualified 
submission to the despotic Republic. Ai the same lime, the means of rais- 
ing supplies were provided with equal energy. All the old claims on the 
state were converted into a great revolutionary debt, in which the new 
could not be distinguished from the ancient creditors. A forced tax of a 
millard, or £40,000,000 sterling, was instantly ordered to be levied from 
the rich, which was realized in paper, secured at once on ihe national do- 
mains. As the prices of every article, even those of the fir. t necessity, 
were altogether deranged by these measures, and the prospect of famine 
was everywhere imminent, the municipalities throughout France were in- 
vested wi;h the power of seizing subsistence, and merchandize of every 
kind, iri the hands of the owners, and compelling their sale for a fixed price 
in assignats ; :n other words, t .king them for an elusory payment . 

Fear became the great engine for filling the ranks; the bayonets of 
the allies appeared less lormidable than the guillotine of the convention ; 
and safety, despaired of everywhere else, was found alone in the armies on 
the frontier. The destruction of property, the ruin of industry, the agonies 
of millions, appeared as nothing to men who wielded the engines of the 
Revolution ; fortune or wealth has no weight with those who are engaged 
in a struggle of life or death. 

3y a strange combination of circumstances, the ruin of commercial 
credit, the loss of the colonies, the stagnation of industry, the drying up of 
the sources of opulence, augmented the present resources of the govern- 
ment. Ruling an impoverished and bankrupt state, the convention was for 
the time the richest power in Europe. Despotism, it is true, dries up the 
sources of future wealth ; but it gives a command of present resources 
whieh no regular government can obtain. The immense debts of govern- 
ment were paid in paper money, issued at no expense, and bearing a forced 
circulation ; ihe numerous confiscations gave a shadow of security to its 
engagements; the terrible right of requisition put every remnant of private 
wealth at i's disposal ; the conscription filled the army with a 1 the youth 
of the state; terror and famine impelled voluntary multitudes into its 
ranks. Before them was the garden of hope, behind them a howling wil- 
derness. — Miison. 
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Pecuniary Bonds Of Peace. — A British statesman, Canning or 
Brougham, we believe, once said in Parliament, ' England is under bonds 
of eight hundred millions sterling ($4,000,000,000) to keep the peace.' He 
referred to her war-debts ; but there are other pecuniary bonds of interna- 
tional peace, obligations contracted for purposes' of great permanent utility, 
such as canals, railways, and other improvements upon a gigantic scale, that 
are silently spreading every month a golden net-work of reciprocal interest, 
more and more widely, over the whole civilized world. We have no time or 
space for a full elucidation of a subject already so vast, and assuming every 
day a deeper and wider interest ; but we will just allude, for a single illustra- 
tion, to the fact, that the United States now owe to foreigners, stocks and 
bonds to the amount of some $300,000,000, or more, all invested here 
for useful purposes, and no small part of it in public works, the chief value 
of which rests on the hope of continued peace. We copy a part of these 
from a late number of the Banker's Magazine : 

July I, 1848. 

Federal, $11,000,000 



New York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Massachusetts, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Texas, 

Arkansas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, . 

Missouri, 

Louisiana, 



16,000,000 

80,000,000 

15.000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

700,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

12,000,000 



July 1, 1852 

$45,000,000 

40,000,000 

47,000,000 

40,000,000 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

12,000,000 

2,000,000, 

1,200,000 

8,000,000 

7,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 

13,000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 



Total, , . . . . $141,200,000 $261,200,000 

Duelling at a discount. — The Earl of Shaftsbury, so widely known 
for his services in the cause of humanity, was lately challenged by Lord 
Mornington to fight a duel, in revenge for words spoken in the House of 
Lords. Lord Shaftsbury coolly replied, after fully justifying what he had 
done, " Your Lordship is good enough to send me what is technically called 
a ' challenge.' I refer you, for a reply to this, and to any future communi- 
cation, either to the police magistrate, or to my solicitors." 

When such a man can thus answer a challenge to fight a duel, and be ful- 
ly sustained by his peers, or by public opinion among the masses, it is pretty 
clear that duelling, that strange relic of semi-barbarism, is virtually at an 
end. There have been, within a few years, somewhat similar occasions in 
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Great Britain to bring the custom into general disrepute, ridicule and scorn. 
It is not many years, however, since duels were frequent not only in Ireland, 
long so notorious for these attempts at mutual murder, but also among the 
military and aristocratic classes in England. The report of a duel is now 
an extremely rare event ; the practice has well-nigh ceased, and has assur- 
edly received its death blow. 

Whence this decline and disuse of duels? The genera! good influences 
of the age have doubtless conspired to this result ; but it has been owing 
mainly to specific efforts for the pnrpose. When in England some ten years 
ago, we recollect observing, with much pleasure, the progress of such efforts 
at that time ; and, on a second visit eight years later, the change for the bet- 
ter was very obvious and marked. Nearly the whole reform has beeD ac- 
complished in the course of some twenty years ; and, if it continues ten or 
twenty years longer, a duel in Old England will be morally as impossible as 
it now is in New England. 

Is not the principle of this reform equally applicable to War, that grand 
Duel of Nations ? It lives on the usage of governments, and the favoring 
opinion of the people; and, whenever these supports are withdrawn, it must 
of necessity pass away. Let rulers and people unite to frown upon it as a 
barbarous and brutal absurdity ; let them, like the noble-minded Earl of 
Shaftsbury, spurn, as unworthy of civilized, christian nations, every chal- 
lenge to war for the settlement of national disputes; and how surely, if not 
rapidly, would this mad, suicidal practice fall into general disuse and con- 
tempt ! And are not specific, associated efforts quite as necessary for this 
purpose as for the abolition of duelling, and as likely in due time to be 
crowned with success ? Nay ; have not such efforts already been signally 
successful in changing, on this subject, both opinion and practice through the 
civilized world ? 

A Glimpse at the Affghan War. — Not until two hours after mid- 
night did the rear-guard reach its encamping giound, on the right bank of 
the river, near Begrame. They had been under arms since eight o'clock in the 
morning. They had been savagely attacked on leaving their cantonments, 
and had left fifty of their dead or dying in the snow, and two of their guns 
in the hands of the enemy. They had now accomplished only five or six 
miles of their fearful journey ; but they had seen enough to fill them with 
horrible forebodings of the fate that was in store for them. The road was 
strown with dying wretches, smillen by the unendurable cold. The miserable 
people of Hindostan — the weaker women pnd young children — had already 
begun to lay themselves down to die in the dreadful snow. Even the sea- 
poys were sinking down in the line of march, and quietly awaiting death. 

The night vms one of suffering and horror. The snow lay deep on the 
ground. The different regiments encamped anywhere. Soldiers and camp- 
followers were huddled together in one inextricable mass of suffering human- 
ity. Horses, camels, and baggage ponies were mixed up confusedly with 
them. Nothing had been done to render more endurable the rigor of the 
nortJiern winter. The weaiy wretches lay down to sleep — some never rose 
again; others awoke to find themselves crippled for life by the biting frost. 
The morning dawned; and without any orders, without an attempt to res- 
train them, the camp-followers and baggage struggled on ahead, and many 
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of the seapoys went on with them. Discipline was fast disappearing. The 
regiments were dwindling down to the merest skeletons. It was no longer 
a retreating army ; it was a rabble in chaotic flight. The enemy were 
pressing on our rear, seizing our baggage, capturing our guns, cutting up 
all in their way. Our soldiers, weary, feeble, and frost-bitten, could make 
no stand against the fierce charges of the Affghan horsemen. It seemed 
that the whole rear-guard would speedily be cut off. 

It was at the entrance of the Koord-Cabul Pass that the force, now on 
the evening of the 7th of January, having in two days accomplished a dis- 
tance of only ten miles, halted on some high ground. The confusion far 
exceeded that of the preceding night. The great congeries of men, wo- 
men and children, ponies and camels, there wallowing in the snow, no words 
can adequately describe. Many lay down only to find a winding-sheet in 
the snow. There was no shelter — no firewood —no food. The seapoys burnt 
their caps and accoutrements to obtain a little temporary warmth. * * * 
The sun rose upon many stiffened corpses ; and a scene of still greater 
confusion than had marked the dawn of the preceding morning, now heralded 
the march of the force. 



CLERICAL EULOGISTS OF WAR AND WARRIORS. 

Our readers are aware, that Rev. John S. C. Abbott is now writing a 
Life of Napoleon in Harper's Magazine, and that Rev. J. T. Headley has 
already written Napoleon and his Marshals, Washington and his Generals, 
and recently the Second War with England, all in a strain of profuse and 
glowing eulogy. We refrain now from the comments whieh their conduct 
in this respect deserves from all consistent disciples of the Prince of Peace, 
and restrict ourselves for the present to a few extracts from some very recent 
remarks in two periodicals — one, a religious paper, and the other,'one of our 
most popular and widely circulated monthlies. 

Putnam's Magazine for November, thus notices Headley: — 
It is a singular taste that Mr. J. T. Headley has for writing about bat- 
tles and bloodshed. When we read any of his vehement descriptions of 
blood and slaughter, the evident gout in which they are written reminds us 
of a story told by the late Stuart Newton of a pupil of his in London. The 
lad's father was desirous of making an historical painter of his promising son, 
and paid the entrance fee which the artist required. Some days after he 
had been in the artist's studio, Mr. Newton discovered him one morning cry- 
ing behind his easel, and asked him what was the matter ; whereupon the 
boy replied — " I don't want to be a painter; I want to be a butcher." Some 
such trials as this misplaced lad suffered, we imagine, must have been ex- 
perienced by Mr. Headley in his cloister studies, when he read " of battles 
and ot wars." But, if Mr. Headley had been bred to the trade of a soldier, 
he might not have written with such gusto of military achievements, and the 
world would have lost some very spirited writing. His most successful book 
was a detail of the campaigns of " Napoleon and his Marshals," sufficiently 
sanguinary to satisfy the palate of any vampyre. It was followed by a work 
on " Washington and his Generals," which was only less crimson in its 
colors, because the subject did not require the same florid painting. We 
then had a life of " Cromwell," whose fighting abilities were not at all over- 



